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The Wae God. By Israel Zangwill. A Tragedy in 
Five Acts. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1912. Price, $1.25 net. First performed in His 
Majesty's Theatre, November 8, 1911. 

Mr. Zangwill has given to the literature of the peace 
movement a really great play. It is worthy of a place 
with the best of modern dramatic literature. The con- 
ception is fine and the dramatic setting eminently well 
chosen. The interest of the reader is held from the 
first, and the book once begun will be finished before it 
is laid down. 

The plot is as follows: The kingdoms of Hunland 
and Gothia are now at peace, the former country hav- 
ing just been conquered by Hoik, who is leagued with 
the Chancellor of Gothia, to gain possession of the 
neighboring realm of Alba. The young king of Gothia, 
a puppet in the Chancellor's hands, is returning from 
his marriage with the Princess Elsa, of Hunland, the 
match having been arranged by the Chancellor to unite 
more completely the two countries. 

The scene is laid in Graaf, the capital of Gothia. 

Act I.- In the study of the Chancellor, whose name, 
Tor grim, suggests his warlike character, a conversation 
takes place between him and his secretary, Blum, as to 
the best means for secretly increasing the armaments 
of the state, so as 

. . . "To strike at Alba! O these scurvy shipwrights! . . . 
Command them double shifts, let night and day- 
Hear hammers ring that knell the island's doom. 
These ships shall be the coffin of her glory!" 

At this juncture the nuptial procession approaches, 
escorted by Osric, the Chancellor's son. Count Tor- 
grim advances to meet his king and queen and congrat- 
ulates them on the auspicious beginning of days of 
peace. As the procession passes, Baron Konrad and 
the Lady Noma fall behind and secretly confer as to 
means for punishing those responsible for the late war. 
They are philosophic anarchists, and Noma declares 
that the Chancellor — 

. . . "this man of iron, 

Aeeursdd arch-priest of the God of War, 

Demands an individual doom." 

Osric, her lover, returns and leads her away. A 
message comes from the shipyards demanding money. 
The Chancellor exclaims: 

"And what's a million with the world at stake?" . . . 

"We'll raise new taxes. . . . 
Once Alba's vanquished, Europe's at our feet, 
And have we Europe, then the world is ours." 

Here is ushered in Count Frithiof, clad in peasant 
garb, and, catching Torgrim's last words, he adds: 

"What shall it profit a race to gain the world 
And lose its soul?" . . . 

"Poor soul ! I came in love to bring you peace, . . . 
Why squat here spinning crafty labyrinths, 
Jetting your filthy network o'er the globe? 
Tou think to bind the future? Poor grey spinner! 
Fate, the blind housewife, with her busy broom 
Shall shrivel at one sweep your giant web, 
And leave a little naked scuttling spider!" 



Act II. At the royal castle, Lady Noma sits reading 
to the queen, who pines for the hills of her native Hun- 
land. After the queen's exit, Konrad and Noma talk 
of using Brog, a pardoned convict, to make way with 
the king and Chancellor. A revolution is on foot, in- 
duced by the heavy taxes for the new armaments. 
Frithiof, with his doctrine of non-resistance, is held 
responsible as well. In the war with Hunland, as a 
Red Cross nurse the Lady Noma has learned to hate 
war. 

. . . Ah, God, the pictures, 

Corpses and carcasses, that in my brain 

Are ever mingling in a blood-red mist, 

Whence hollow groans resound and horses' screams 

That sting my soul to blow the world to pieces ! 

. . . Cut off the heads of war and war collapses. 

The people hate it ; monarchs are but pawns ; 

'Tis always statesmen — heaven save the mark! 

So death to statesmen!" 

Osric rushes in and makes a hurried farewell, having 
been summoned to quell an uprising. News is brought 
that Brog has shot the conqueror, Hoik. 

The king and queen discuss matters, and she accuses 
him of being the tool of others. The Duke of Pomberg 
adds his evidence that the Chancellor designs a dictator- 
ship. The Chancellor enters and sadly offers to re- 
sign, now that a revolution is in progress and Hoik has 
fallen. Osric announces the approach of Count Frithiof, 
and tells how he saved the day, appearing like a prophet 
and quieting the mob. A dialogue ensues between 
Frithiof, the king, and the Chancellor, and the latter 
decrees that Frithiof must die. 

Act III shows a grassy plateau covered with the 
tents of the revolutionaries. It is moonlight and a 
grave is being dug under Brag's orders. Frithiof is 
led out and a form of trial gone through with. The 
Bevolutionists cry for his death, and Frithiof, picking 
up the spade with which his grave has been dug, says : 

. . . "You think this tool can cover met 
Me, linked to all the stars and one with God? . . . 
. . . My spirit, spreading through all time to come, 
Shall leaven nations, races, breeds unborn, 
Till at the grave of War all peoples stand 
And plant the rose of universal Love." 

The soldiers take aim, but the guns fall from their 
hands. Brog makes the attempt and fails. The Lady 
Noma snatches, his pistol and herself fires the fatal 
shot. 

Act IV. The king, Pomberg, and Torgrim discuss 
means of quelling the uprising. They lament the num- 
ber of converts which Frithiof's death has made to his 
doctrine. The king talks of arbitration and reduction 
of armaments, but Torgrim assures him more ships 
are needed to protect their growing commerce. 

The Chancellor is left alone. The Lady Noma enters, 
draws a pistol, and is about to fire when Konrad inter- 
feres and beseeches her to accept Frithiof's doctrine, as 
he has. Osric, too, has become a convert. Noma and 
Osric talk of love and marriage, and she finally tells 
him she, and not Brog, has killed Frithiof. He turns 
from her in horror. 

Act V. The Chancellor announces to Blum his in- 
tention of making Osric head of the army, and pours 
out a toast "to Osric, Os'ric's bride — ; a-nd death to Alba !" 
Blum shows his Frithiof badge, and says he cannot 
drink to war, A chant is heard, and a company of 
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Frithians approach, bearing a body, which proves to be 
that of Osric, who has slain himself. In the midst of 
the Chancellor's sorrow, the Duke of Pomberg enters 
and announces that the king has chosen him Chancellor 
in Torgrim's stead, having learned of the latter's plots 
through a volume of Blum's diary which the Lady 
Noma had let fall by chance. 

The Lady Noma enters again, pistol in hand, not 
yet knowing of the death of Osric nor of the king's 
discovery of the Chancellor's schemes. He talks of his 
grief, ignoring the leveled pistol, and at last she lowers 
it, saying, as she goes out, "We are condemned — to 
live!" 

Music is heard; the Chancellor flings open the case- 
ment, and a procession of Frithians pass, singing: 

"Frithiof is risen, 

The Prophet of Love; 
Earth laughs beneath us 
And Heaven above. 

Green lie the valleys, 

No more to be red; 
Love shall be living 

And War shall be dead." . . . 



The book is one to be read from cover to cover and 
thoroughly pondered by all those Americans and others 
who have been accustomed to look upon the eastern na- 
tions as negligible factors in the progress of the world. 



The World's Peace. By Tadasu Saiki. London: 
Methuen and Company, 36 Essex street, W. C. 
238 pages. Price, 6 shillings. 

This book, written by a keen observer and clever 
thinker, sets forth the manner in which intelligent 
Orientals conceive the problem of world peace. Mr. 
Saiki, who is evidently a friend of the United States 
and appreciates deeply what our government has done 
for Japan, sets out* in unequivocal terms the various 
ways in which the western powers, our own with others, 
have failed to understand, and consequently acted un- 
reasonably and unjustly toward Japan and China. If 
peace is to reign throughout the earth, all races must 
be treated with fairness and justice. The Oriental 
races must be treated as if they, too, had a civilization 
worthy of respect. He unfolds in a picturesque way 
what he believes to be China's power of future develop- 
ment. He throws his vision forward about thirty years, 
and, reasoning upon present occurrences and indica- 
tions, he sees an inevitable war on the sea between this 
country and China. A great sea battle is fought in the 
Pacific, and China's new navy, developed to the highest 
perfection, defeats the United States fleet, destroying 
many ships and many men. One interesting feature of 
the work is the transference by the author of the center 
of civilization from the West to the East. Nairobi, 
first brought to light in East Africa as the starting 
point of Ex-President Eoosevelt's hunting trip, is made 
the center of things. The two leading characters in 
the story, an old man and a young man, carry on their 
conversation in that city. It is there that the Peace 
Conference following the Chinese-American war meets 
to settle up affairs. The author lays great emphasis 
on the power of woman to promote the establishment of 
universal peace. An International Women's Peace As- 
sociation is created, the constitution of which is given 
at the end of the book, and a great Woman's Peace Con- 
gress is held at Shanghai, which is represented as being 
most influential in bringing about the final peace of the 
world. 



With Fire and Sword. By Major S. H. M. Byers. 

New York : The Neale Publishing Company. 203 

pages. Price, $1.65 postpaid. 
This story of his four years in the Civil War, by Major 
Byers, was not intended to be in any direct way a peace 
book. But no civilized man or woman can peruse it 
without rising from its pages with a thorough loathing 
of war and its bloody and merciless orgies. Major Byers 
was four years in the service, and went through with an 
unusual number of thrilling adventures and hairbreadth 
escapes. His regiment was in many severe battles, and 
finally fought itself out of existence. He was the last 
man of his regiment. The story is told in a very simple 
and natural way which is the very perfection of art. 
There is no effort at writing for effect ; indeed, the facts 
of the recital are of such a nature that no attempt to 
make them more striking could add the least to their 
startling and nerve-shaking character. The conclusion 
of the book might well be, "War is hell — a good many 
times over." 
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